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Cam aro  Love 


They  actually  stood  there  and  told  us  they  were  running 
off  together, 

The  boy  who  crawled  in  the  window  of  his  Camaro 

and  the  girl  with 
The  smile  that  could  make  the  moon  blush. 
She  giggled  and  pawed  him,  and  he  stuck  his  teeth 

out  for  the  moon 
To  brush  as  she  looked  away  and  told  us  how  it  was  all  totally 

fate  and 
They  knew  it  from  the  very  start. 

We  met  twelve  hours  ago,  he  looked  at  me  across  the  bar 

and  I  just  knew. 

I  mean  it  was  fate  and  he  agreed,  he  grinned  his  big  toothy 
tooth  grin, 

His  lips  unable  to  conceal  the  luck  the  sun  had  hidden. 
Was  she  blind  or  just  plain  stupid?  We'll  never  know. 
They  leave  in  the  morning  for  a  new  life  in 
New  York  City  full  of  helicopters  and  gray  faces 
Frozen  in  the  dreams  of  everyone  else's  broken  yesterday. 


Heather  Klusendorf 
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Round  6 


No  one  likes  the  brass  knuckles, 

But  no  one  likes  to  breathe  either. 

It's  not  going  to  stop. 

So  hold  up  and  wise  up 

It's  not  what  it  was  when  you  began  it. 

Giving  the  left  is  good, 
But  getting  it  is  better; 
There's  no  flavor 

Like  the  liquid  metal  you're  made  of. 

Like  Jackson  Pollack. 

When  I  spit  it  out  on  the  canvas 

I  know  you'll  hang  it  in  your  gallery. 


Mandy  Rudloff 
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Spring  Bride 


I  answered  the  phone,  and  before  she  even  finished  saying 
"Hi"  I  knew  who  it  was.  Thoughts  on  what  the  subject  of  the  call 
could  possibly  be  ran  through  my  mind.  Had  she  moved  again? 
Was  she  having  another  fight  with  her  "best  friend"  Mandy?  Did 
she  shave  her  head  again  so  the  police  could  see  the  bruises 
from  her  boyfriend?  It  always  seemed  to  be  something  new  and 
different  with  each  phone  call.  And  this  would  be  no  exception. 

"So  how's  everything  going,  Louise?"  I  asked,  braced  for 
anything.  Maybe  I  should  also  mention  that  she  has  a  chemical 
imbalance.  I  think  her  grandmother  gave  her  someone  else's 
prescription  medicine  when  she  was  little  and  it  messed  her  up  a 
bit.  All  the  kids  picked  on  her  when  we  were  in  school.  When  we 
were  in  the  seventh  grade,  my  flute  case  fell  from  my  locker  and 
hit  her  head  as  she  was  at  one  of  the  lockers  below.  As  usual, 
the  kids  laughed  even  as  she  cried.  I  felt  real  bad  for  her,  so 
when  she  found  my  number  and  began  calling,  I  didn't  get  upset. 
I  just  talked  to  her  and  tried  to  be  a  friend.  Now  she  considers  me 
one  of  her  closest  friends. 

The  phone  almost  fell  out  of  my  hand  when  she  replied  ex- 
citedly, "I'm  getting  married!" 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  hide  the  shock  in  my  voice  as  I 
blurted,  "You're  what?  To  who?"  I  hoped  it  wasn't  that  ex- 
boyfriend  that  beat  her  up  so  bad. 

"A  man  named  Jose.  I  met  him  at  T.D's." 

"You  met  him  in  a  bar?  When?"  I  hadn't  heard  the  Jose 
story  before. 

"A  few  weeks  ago.  We  started  talking,  and  things  went 
really  well  that  night,  so  we're  getting  married!  I'm  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Jose  Ortega!" 

"Jose  Ortega.  He  sounds-" 

"Mexican.  Yes." 

"I  was  going  to  say  Hispanic." 

"No,  he's  Mexican." 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  shook  my  head,  but  didn't  say  any- 
thing. I  didn't  want  to  confuse  her.  Instead,  I  asked,  "So  what  did 
you  two  talk  about  at  T.D.'s?" 

"Not  too  much.  We  were  both  pretty  drunk,  and  besides,  he 
doesn't  speak  much  English.  Just  a  few  basic  words." 

"Oh.  I  didn't  realize  you  spoke  Spanish." 

"I  don't." 

I  paused  a  few  minutes,  choosing  my  words  and  wondering 
if  I  should  even  ask.  But  I  did.  She  said  they  talked  mostly  in 
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"body  language."  He  may  have  only  known  a  few  words  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  was  more  than  what  Spanish  she  knew.  Somehow, 
over  the  past  few  weeks,  they  decided  to  get  married.  Hey. 
Stranger  things  have  happened.  Like  the  time  it  actually  rained 
frogs  in  California.  But  I  did  promise  to  attend  the  wedding  in  two 
weeks.  And  I  meant  it.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

I  couldn't  help  but  laugh  as  I  told  my  mom  the  story.  She 
knew  all  about  Louise,  so  I  didn't  have  to  give  her  all  the  back- 
ground information.  She  asked  more  questions  than  I  knew  an- 
swers to.  The  only  two  I  could  answer  were  "So  how  old  is  he?" 
and  "How  old  is  she?"  I  answered  "thirty-two"  and  "just  turned 
twenty."  "Poor  Louise"  was  her  only  comment. 

Two  days  before  the  wedding  she  called  me  back,  frantic. 

"Mandy  just  told  me  she  hates  me  and  wouldn't  be  in  my 
stupid  wedding  if  the  world  depended  on  it!" 

I  had  no  clue  as  to  what  started  this  argument,  but  I  had  a 
feeling  I  knew  what  was  coming  next.  And  I  was  suddenly  very 
afraid. 

"Will  you  be  my  maid  of  honor?" 

Once  again,  the  phone  nearly  dropped  from  my  hand. 
Turns  out  Mandy  was  not  only  the  maid  of  honor,  but  she  was 
also  the  only  bridesmaid.  In  all  honesty,  I  think  I  was  the  only 
friend  she  had  left  in  this  town.  She  was  unable  to  make  friends, 
because,  to  be  honest,  she  was  a  little  weird.  But  she  didn't  de- 
serve to  have  her  wedding  ruined.  So,  reluctantly,  I  agreed. 

I  had  to  go  to  her  house  the  next  day  to  try  on  the  dress. 
She  lived  in  a  three-bedroom-  one-bath-small-kitchen-and-only- 
slightly-bigger-living-room  house  with  her  mom,  little  sister,  gay 
uncle,  and  no  air  conditioner.  The  double  bed  and  dresser  in  her 
room  pretty  much  filled  it  up.  What  little  space  left  was  filled  with 
the  smoke  from  Louise's  never-ending  cigarette. 

The  "bridesmaid"  dress  was  her  aunt's  old  prom  dress  from 
about  a  decade  ago.  It  was  pink  satin,  and  floor-length.  At  least 
it  used  to  be.  The  front  had  been  cut  to  slightly  above  the  knee, 
but  the  back  was  still  floor-length.  And  it  wasn't  real  satin.  It 
wasn't  real  comfortable  either.  Fortunately,  I  had  my  own  shoes. 

Louise  had  bought  her  wedding  dress  second-hand,  even 
though  it  was  about  two  sizes  too  big  and  had  long  sleeves.  Of 
course  she  had  it  altered,  and  the  long  sleeves  wouldn't  have 
been  bad  save  for  the  fact  that  it  was  May  in  the  South,  and  the 
wedding  was  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  And  around  here,  it's  hot 
enough  in  May  at  two  in  the  afternoon  to  spontaneously  combust. 

There  was  no  rehearsal.  As  I  pulled  off  the  main  road  onto 
the  dirt  road  Louise  lived  on,  I  almost  drove  into  the  ditch.  They 
had  painted  a  sheet  of  plywood  white,  and  had  spray-painted,  in 
hot  pink,  "SMITH-ORTEGA  WEDDING."  From  the  handwriting  I 
guessed  Louise's  ten-year  old  sister  Helen  had  painted  it. 
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There  were  a  few  folding  chairs  set  up  in  rows  in  the  side 
yard.  In  front  of  the  chairs  there  was  a  lattice  archway  for  the 
preacher  to  stand  under,  and  where  the  vows  would  be  ex- 
changed. I  had  yet  to  figure  out  how  that  would  be  done.  Pass- 
ing through  the  screened-in  porch,  I  noticed  two  worn  out  coolers 
sitting  on  a  table  by  the  door.  Right  inside  the  door,  on  a  table 
set  up  in  the  kitchen,  were  the  refreshments.  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  by  them.  They  really  looked  good.  I  could  tell  that  Mrs. 
Harris  had  not  made  them. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  pastor  who  would  be  officiating  the 
ceremony,  and  was  told  that  the  translator  should  be  arriving  any 
minute.  I  must  have  looked  puzzled,  because  Mrs.  Harris  then 
said,  "Yes.  We  asked  Maria,  a  girl  we  know  who  can  speak  both 
English  and  Spanish,  to  translate  the  service  for  Jose.  She'll  also 
translate  his  responses  into  English."  She  wasn't  kidding  about 
the  "girl"  part.  Maria  was  twelve. 

Between  going  in  and  out  of  Louise's  room  to  help  her  get 
ready,  I  finally  got  to  meet  Jose.  He  was  coming  out  of  Helen's 
room  as  I  was  coming  out  of  Louise's  room.  He  had  a  look  on  his 
face  like  that  of  a  deer  caught  in  the  headlights  of  a  truck.  I  won- 
dered if  he  realized  what  he  was  getting  into.  I  smiled,  he  smiled 
back,  and  that  was  our  introduction.  He  was  tall,  with  a  thin  mus- 
tache and  neatly-combed  hair.  Unlike  many  couples  separated 
by  a  decade,  the  age  between  them  was  obvious.  But  he  did 
look  nice  in  his  tux. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  gather  the  bouquets,  Mrs.  Harris  intro- 
duced me  to  her  mother-in-law.  She  had  never  married  Louise's 
father,  and  her  dad  took  off  before  she  was  born.  Mrs.  Harris 
married,  had  Helen,  got  divorced,  and  married  again.  I  had  never 
met  Mr.  Harris,  so  I  asked  if  he  would  be  attending  the  ceremony. 
Mrs.  Harris  replied,  "No  honey,  he  hasn't  gotten  out  of  jail  yet."  I 
tried  to  act  as  nonchalant  about  as  she  was,  but  I'm  not  sure  if  I 
did. 

Some  of  the  guests  began  arriving.  There  were  about  two 
people  that  were  friends  of  the  Smith  family,  and  maybe  ten  of 
Jose's  friends,  not  counting  the  pastor,  his  wife,  the  translator, 
and  her  family.  Jose's  friends  were  dressed  in  dirty  jeans  and 
unbuttoned  plaid  flannel  shirts.  I  guessed  that  they  had  just  got- 
ten off  work.  Or  maybe  they  just  took  a  break  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding. 

I  helped  Louise  out  of  her  room  and  onto  the  porch  when 
the  music  began  to  play.  When  I  had  asked  her  earlier  what  they 
were  going  to  do  for  music,  Louise  told  me  they  had  bought  a 
tape  of  wedding  music  which  they  would  play  from  the  portable 
stereo  mounted  on  the  porch  steps.  As  I  helped  Louise  from  her 
room,  through  the  den,  and  out  to  the  porch,  I  suggested  that  she 
should  put  out  her  cigarette.  She  said  she  felt  it  was  helping  her 
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stay  calm,  and  "Besides,  I  still  have  at  least  five  minutes  before  I 
have  to  walk  down  the  aisle." 

The  bouquets  were  really  beautiful.  I  think  Louise's  uncle 
made  them.  He's  a  florist.  Helen  was  the  flower  girl,  and  she 
had  a  pretty  basket  from  which  to  sprinkle  her  petals.  She  did  so 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way  down  the  aisle  between  the  sets  of  chairs. 
There  were  only  about  four  people  sitting  in  the  chairs,  and  they 
were  women.  All  the  men  stood  around,  hands  in  their  pockets, 
like  they  were  waiting  for  a  bus. 

The  wedding  was  unlike  any  I'd  ever  known.  The  preacher 
would  say  a  few  sentences,  and  Maria,  standing  at  his  side, 
would  translate  to  Jose.  Even  with  the  translations,  I  think  the 
ceremony  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes,  though  the  heat  and  that 
dress  made  it  feel  like  hours. 

The  service  over,  I  headed  straight  for  the  coolers  on  the 
porch.  The  first  was  filled  with  cans  of  beer.  I  passed  them  over 
and  opened  the  second  cooler.  It  was  filled  with  Food  Lion-brand 
sodas.  I  chose  a  Black  Cherry,  fixed  a  plate  of  refreshments,  and 
sat  down.  There  weren't  any  cups  to  pour  my  soda  in,  so  I  drank 
it  straight  from  the  can.  My  mom  had  come  to  the  wedding  with 
me,  and  as  we  sat  together,  I  made  myself  avoid  eye  contact. 

We  didn't  stay  long  after  the  wedding.  I  made  up  an  excuse 
to  leave,  wished  them  both  the  best,  and  drove  off  with  my  mom. 
Before  leaving,  however,  I  made  sure  to  change  from  that  dress 
back  into  my  casual  clothes. 

As  I  drove  home,  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  how  their  mar- 
riage would  work  out.  I  had  a  feeling  things  would  be  rough,  and 
I  was  right.  There  were  several  times  Louise  would  call  late  at 
night,  upset  because  Jose  had  not  come  home  after  work.  But 
he  would  return  the  next  day  or  two,  struggling  to  sober  up.  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  were  able  to  figure  out  a  few  more  words  of 
each  other's  language.  I  couldn't  figure  out  how  the  marriage 
was  supposed  to  work.  Not  only  could  they  not  speak  the  same 
language,  they  were  also  living  in  the  house  with  Louise's 
mother,  sister,  and  uncle.  Before  the  marriage,  Louise  and  Helen 
shared  a  room.  Now  Helen  took  the  uncle's  room,  and  he  slept 
on  the  couch.  Ms.  Harris  couldn't  share  a  room,  because  when 
her  husband  got  out  of  jail,  he  would  have  to  sleep  there. 

Several  weeks  after  the  wedding,  Louise  told  me  they  were 
moving  to  North  Carolina.  Something  to  do  with  family.  So  I 
wished  her  well.  It  was  over  a  year  before  we  talked  again.  She 
called  me  Thanksgiving  Day.  She  was  back  in  town,  visiting.  I 
couldn't  figure  who  she  was  visiting,  and  I  didn't  ask.  I  could  tell 
she  was  forcing  herself  to  sound  happy.  "I've  learned  a  lot  of 
Spanish,"  she  told  me.  "The  names  of  animals,  basic  conversa- 
tion, and  a  few  other  words."  My  only  thought  was  "Well,  at  least 
you  can  go  to  the  zoo  together,"  but  I  didn't  say  it.  Then  she  told 
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me  she  was  pregnant.  I  had  to  sit  down.  Because  I  was  caught 
off-guard  and  we  had  family  over  at  our  house,  it  wasn't  until  after 
I  hung  up  the  phone  that  I  realized  I  should  have  asked  her  over 
for  lunch.  She  didn't  tell  me  who  all  was  with  her,  but  I  hope  she 
wasn't  alone. 

Angel  Johnson 


Old  White  Top 


My  father  called 

The  great  blue  heron 

With  the  white  crest 

And  the  royal  purple  wings 

That  breakfasted  in  the  marsh 

And  watched  the  house  that 

My  dad  built  to  live  in. 

"There's  Old  White  Top," 

My  dad  would  say 

As  he  and  my  mom  ate  breakfast 

Overlooking  the  marsh 

From  the  house  that 

My  dad  built  to  live  in. 

He 

Landed  in  the  marsh 
And  watched  the  house 
For  hours  and  hours  ... 
Watching  and  waiting 
The  day  before  my  dad 
Died  in  the  house 
He  built  to  live  in. 

A  majestic  and  magnificent  heron 

Joined  him 

In  the  marsh 

Overlooking  the  house. 

They  watched  and  waited. 

They  are  gone; 

My  dad  is  gone. 


Terry  Stone 
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Steeple 
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Sunken  Dreams 


On  September  12,  1998,  the  boat  was  sinking. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  crystal  clear,  brisk  pool  the  metal 
ladder  almost  burnt  her  hands. 

"Madison!  Molly!"  she  yelled  to  the  little  girls  in  the  pool. 
"It's  time  to  go.  Your  mom  is  going  to  be  mad  if  she  has  to  wait." 

She  had  been  baby-sitting  the  two  girls  all  summer  and  they 
loved  to  go  to  the  pool. 

"We're  coming!"  cried  Molly.  The  two  little  girls  with  big 
brown  eyes,  and  brown  hair  jumped  out  of  the  pool  and  ran  to  get 
their  matching  Mickey  Mouse  towels. 

Once  Kayla  got  home  she  peeled  off  her  wet,  royal  blue 
and  lime  green  bathing  suit.  She  grabbed  for  her  pale  pink  terry 
cloth  robe  and  twisted  her  wet  hair  up  into  a  clip.  She  went  down- 
stairs and  raided  the  fridge,  then  sat  down  in  front  of  the  TV  with 
her  pretzels  and  Dr.  Pepper.  She  flipped  through  the  channels, 
but  there  was  nothing  on  except  for  the  melodramatic  late  after- 
noon soaps.  Her  eyes  began  to  droop,  and  she  knew  the  sun  had 
gotten  to  her.  As  she  positioned  herself  on  the  big,  soft,  blue  and 
pale  yellow  couch  all  she  could  do  was  think  of  her  conversation 
with  him.  She  missed  him  so  much  while  he  was  away  at  sea, 
and  it  gave  her  comfort  to  replay  their  conversation  over  and  over 
a  million  times.  He  had  called  her  on  her  birthday.  The  conversa- 
tion had  been  short,  and  all  he  told  her  was  how  awful  the  Haitian 
people  lived. 

She  was  falling  asleep  when  she  heard  it.  A  newscaster  on 
TV  had  said,  "Coast  Guard."  She  sat  up  so  fast  she  became 
dizzy.  And  then  she  saw  it:  there  were  pieces  of  wood  floating  in 
the  water  where  a  Haitian  boat  had  sunk.  The  Coast  Guard  Cut- 
ter Seneca  was  transporting  migrants  from  the  Cutter  Harriet 
Lane.  She  jumped  up  within  seconds  and  was  on  the  phone. 
"Mom,  Mom,  you  just  are  not  going  to  believe  this!  He's  on  TV!" 
she  shouted. 

Her  mother  tried  to  calm  her  down.  "Kayla,  who  is  on  TV? 
What  are  you  talking  about?"  Kayla  gasped  for  breath  and  could 
hardly  say  it,  "Mom,  Chase  is  on  TV!  His  cutter  saved  all  these 
Haitian  people." 

She  hung  up  the  phone  and  sat  on  the  couch  staring  at  the 
brick  fireplace  for  almost  an  hour.  She  could  not  believe  it.  They 
were  on  their  way  back  to  the  terrible  place  he  had  wanted  to  es- 
cape. Warm  tears  ran  down  her  face  and  landed  on  her  shirt. 
She  did  not  try  to  wipe  them;  she  was  not  even  thinking  about 
anything  except  for  him.  Her  heart  hurt  so  bad  she  did  not  know  if 
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she  could  bear  it.  The  pain  made  her  whole  body  ache,  and  the 
only  thing  that  ever  made  it  go  away  was  sleep.  But  she  could 
not  sleep.  She  again  dissected  every  part  of  their  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  a  week  earlier.  She  remembered  his  voice 
and  how  it  cracked  on  the  phone  when  he  had  called  her  from 
Ochos  Rios,  Jamaica.  He  had  just  left  Haiti  and  was  trying  to  de- 
scribe the  ghastly  scene  when  he  first  pulled  into  Port  au  Prince. 

"Kayla,  it  was  so  horrible.  You  cannot  even  imagine.  There 
was  trash  just  floating  everywhere  in  the  water  because  they 
have  no  sewage  systems  or  running  water.  And  there  were  all 
kinds  of  people  in  the  shallow  water  next  to  the  beach,  com- 
pletely naked,  bathing  themselves.  We  had  to  unload  our  trash, 
like  we  always  do,  and  there  were  six  little  rickety  boats  full  of 
people  begging  for  it.  Our  trash,  Kayla.  And  the  town  was  just 
complete  poverty.  It  looked  like  a  storm  had  come  through  and  all 
that  was  left  were  shacks  that  people  lived  in." 

As  she  sat  there  twisting  the  cream  phone  cord,  she  pic- 
tured the  scene  he  described.  She  thought  about  the  beautiful 
town  she  lived  in  and  where  he  had  been.  They  were  two  sepa- 
rate worlds. 

"I  don't  understand.  Why  did  you  have  to  go  there?  What 
were  you  doing?"  she  asked. 

"We  had  to  go  and  help  rebuild  a  school  for  some  children," 
he  replied. 

"But  I  don't  understand  why  the  Coast  Guard  had  to  do  it.  I 
mean,  that's  not  even  our  country,"  she  said. 

He  stood  in  the  little  green  phone  booth.  It  was  covered  with 
dirt;  only  part  of  the  green  paint  was  left,  and  half  of  the  cheap 
fake  glass  was  broken  out.  He  was  getting  agitated,  and  she 
could  hear  his  frustration,  "I  really  don't  know  why,  Kayla.  I  don't 
ask  questions.  I  just  do  it."  The  phone  went  dead. 

"Hello,  hello,  Chase,  are  you  there?"  Tears  rolled  down  her 
face  as  she  placed  the  phone  down  with  her  shaking  hands. 
"What  happened?  Why  did  it  hang  up?"  she  thought  as  she  sat 
on  the  edge  of  her  daybed  just  praying  it  would  ring.  She  was 
rocking  back  and  forth  trying  to  comfort  herself  when  it  rang.  She 
grabbed  the  phone,  and  the  word  fell  quickly  out  of  her  mouth, 
"Hello." 

"Hey,  babe,  I'm  sorry  this  stupid  phone  hung  up.  I'm  in  a 
booth  that  is  hell,  and  the  phone  hangs  up  on  you  after  ten  min- 
utes. This  Jamaican  lady  had  to  reconnect  me,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  it's  okay.  I  just  thought  I  wouldn't  hear  from  you  again 
until  your  next  port,  and  I  was  so  worried,"  she  replied.  "Where 
are  you  going  next?"  she  asked. 

"Key  West,  Florida.  Thank  goodness!"  he  said. 

"Please  be  careful,  Chase." 

"I  will,  Hon.  Don't  you  worry  about  me.  I  better  go,  though, 
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before  this  phone  hangs  up." 

"Okay,  I  miss  you  so  much!  And  I  love  you!"  She  said  the 
last  words  quickly,  worrying  the  phone  would  cut  off  before  she 
said  it. 

"I  love  you,  too."  The  line  went  dead. 

He  returned  to  America  early  in  October  and  she  was  full  of 
questions,  but  he  was  evasive. 

"Kayla,  I  really  don't  feel  like  talking  about  it  right  now.  I 
kinda  just  want  to  forget  about  it.  Is  that  okay?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  it's  okay,"  she  said.  She  did  not  want  to  push 
him  into  talking  about  things  that  had  obviously  upset  him  so 
badly. 

The  following  year  passed  quickly,  but  she  never  did  bring 
up  the  two  months  he  had  been  in  Haiti.  He  received  orders  for  A 
school  and  she  remembered  the  relief  that  swept  over  her  body 
when  he  told  her  he  would  never  have  to  go  out  to  sea  again. 
Times  were  hard  when  he  was  in  California  at  A  school,  but  their 
relationship  grew.  Once  he  received  orders  for  Washington  DC, 
the  fear  finally  subsided  and  she  knew  that  she  could  finally  be 
comfortable.  They  were  now  able  to  see  each  other  almost  twice 
a  month,  and  the  pain  of  missing  him  was  never  as  intense  as  it 
had  been  while  he  was  away  at  sea.  He  never  told  her  about  his 
trip  to  Haiti,  and  because  it  had  been  almost  a  year  since  the  inci- 
dent she  blocked  it  out  because  she  figured  that  some  things  are 
just  too  hard  to  talk  about.  But  then  one  day  as  they  were  sitting 
on  his  parents'  back  porch,  he  settled  down  in  the  big  comfort- 
able chair  and  looked  off  into  the  distance.  He  sat  there  tapping 
his  fingers  slowly  on  the  glass  table.  His  shoeless  feet  were 
propped  up  in  her  chair.  His  parents'  dog  Chewchew  kept  barking 
frantically  at  some  animal  in  the  woods  while  his  little  brother 
beat  on  the  glass  door,  yelling  that  he  wanted  to  come  outside. 
He  did  not  even  notice  because  he  was  back  in  time,  somewhere 
else,  and  he  began  to  tell  her  everything. 

"We  were  all  watching  movies,  and  we  couldn't  wait  to  pull 
into  Key  West  the  next  day.  Everyone  was  excited  to  see  land 
and  civilization  because  it  gets  kinda  depressing  out  at  sea  after 
a  while.  One  of  the  guys  that  was  on  watch  was  making  rounds, 
and  word  travels  fast  on  the  boat.  He  said,  'We  just  received  a 
call  from  the  District  Seven  Commander  in  Miami,  Florida.  Sorry, 
guys,  but  we  won't  be  going  to  Key  West.  We  have  to  go  towards 
Key  Largo  and  help  the  Harriet  Lane  with  some  Haitians.'  And 
the  morale  on  the  boat  just  went  blaahhh  after  that.  I  was  the 
hoist  operator  the  next  day.  When  we  saw  it,  everybody  stopped 
what  they  were  doing  and  got  quiet.  There  was  such  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  people  on  the  boat.  I  thought  'How  in  the 
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world  are  we  going  to  get  them  to  fit  on  our  ship?'  We  just  sat 
there  frozen,  staring  at  all  those  people  on  the  Harriet  Lane.  It 
was  like  man." 

"As  the  people  got  on  our  boat  from  the  Harriet  Lane,  some 
of  the  guys  tagged  them.  They  had  no  shoes  on,  hardly  any 
clothes,  and  we'd  issue  them  a  single  two-by-five  foot  Styrofoam 
mat  to  sit  on  because  the  deck  was  so  hot.  If  they  didn't  have 
shoes,  we'd  give  them  these  cloth  booty  things  like  surgeons 
wear.  The  deck  was  so  hot  that  you  could  see  the  heat  coming 
off  of  it.  It  was  like  a  parking  lot  in  July.  I  just  know  their  feet  were 
frying.  Some  people  would  come  on,  and  we'd  have  to  pick  them 
up.  Their  bodies  felt  like  jello  because  they  were  so  dehydrated. 
There  was  a  baby  that  was  brought  on  that  had  been  born  the 
day  before.  It  was  amazing.  It  was  hard  to  believe  it  had  just 
been  born.  I  remember  all  the  parents  were  very  protective  of 
their  children.  They  would  not  let  them  out  of  their  sight." 

He  sat  there  for  a  while  looking  off  into  the  backyard,  as  if 
he  were  finished  saying  what  he  needed  to  say,  but  his  face 
looked  so  perplexed.  His  eyes  gazed  off,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
saw  the  Haitians  standing  there  before  him  with  their  mats.  She 
could  tell  that  he  was  in  deep  thought,  and  that  all  the  memories 
he  had  long  forgotten  were  coming  back. 

He  continued,  "When  you're  doing  it,  you  don't  think  about  it 
because  it's  just  your  job.  Kinda  like  a  doctor.  A  guy  may  stink  so 
bad,  but  he's  laying  there  out  of  it,  and  he  needs  your  help.  Nuno, 
one  of  the  guys,  would  hand  me  a  160  pound  man,  but  it  didn't 
even  matter-you  pick  him  up  like  it's  nothing.  The  teamwork  was 
awesome.  Some  people  may  not  even  like  each  other,  but  they 
came  together  to  get  the  job  done.  That  was  the  only  cool  part." 

His  eyes  got  really  dark  as  he  paused  in  the  middle  of  what 
he  was  saying.  She  did  not  know  if  he  was  going  to  continue. 
She  wanted  to  reach  out  to  him  and  comfort  the  pain  he  still  felt, 
even  after  all  this  time.  She  wanted  to  ease  it,  maybe  help  him 
forget  the  horrible  events.  She  knew  it  had  changed  him,  made 
him  a  better  person,  helped  him  to  understand  how  bad  some 
people  have  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  had  caused  him  great 
pain.  He  glanced  back  toward  her  and  continued. 

"Later  that  night  some  of  the  men  knew  they  were  going 
back  home.  They  weren't  stupid.  They  got  really  upset  and 
rowdy.  And  they  would  get  tempers  with  the  men  on  watch.  We 
had  to  retain  them  and  take  them  to  the  back  of  the  boat  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  others. 

"When  we  would  feed  them  red  beans  and  rice,  they 
wanted  what  we  ate,  and  they  would  curse  us.  Some  would  get 
mad  and  throw  the  food  at  us.  Then  there  were  others  who  were 
grateful  and  would  eat,  get  up,  and  throw  their  plates  away. 
There  were  these  voodoo  women  who  would  flick  us  off,  curse  at 
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us,  you  know,  act  up.  They  kept  trying  to  get  everyone  on  the 
boat  to  riot.  Hmmm,  but  we  had  firearms-that  made  me  feel  a 
little  safer.  We  would  tell  them  to  sit  down,  'shieta'  in  Creole,  and 
they'd  mock  us  and  say,  'shieta,  shieta.' 

"Everything  started  to  overwhelm  me,  and  I  went  to  the  front 
of  the  boat  where  no  one  was  around  to  let  it  all  out.  I  cried  to 
God,  with  tears  rolling  down  my  face,  and  asked  him,  'Why, 
Why?'  I  just  didn't  understand  why  they  had  to  live  so  badly  when 
I  had  it  so  much  better.  I  think  that  it's  overwhelming  for  someone 
who  has  not  seen  things  like  that  before,  like  myself.  After  I  let  it 
all  out,  I  felt  better  because  I  had  just  been  holding  it  up  inside. 
When  I  returned  to  the  back  of  the  boat  there  was  this  one  girl, 
she  was  probably  around  fifteen,  and  she  was  sitting  beside 
where  I  was  standing.  She  said,  'Sit  down'  in  English,  and  I  said, 
'No.'  She  kept  saying,  'Sit  down,'  and  I  kept  saying,  'No.'  Finally, 
after  a  while,  as  I  was  looking  around  minding  the  people- 
making  sure  they  weren't  being  rowdy,  I  heard  her  small,  soft 
voice  say,  'Yoou  purty.'" 

Tears  began  to  roll  down  Kayla's  face.  "What's  wrong?"  he  said. 

"It's  just  so  sad.  Here  is  this  girl  who  has  nothing,  and  she's 
taking  the  time  to  try  to  know  you  and  tell  you  you're  pretty  when 
you're  one  of  the  bad  guys  to  her.  I'm  sorry  for  crying.  Please  tell 
me  the  rest,"  she  said. 

"Well,  the  worst  part  was  when  they  saw  Haiti  the  next 
morning.  They  were  all  talking  to  themselves,  asking,  'Is  this  Mi- 
ami? Is  this  America?'  There  was  so  much  tension  for  us  be- 
cause we  didn't  know  what  to  anticipate.  I  thought,  'What  are 
they  going  to  do  when  they  find  out  they  are  going  back  to  Haiti?' 
The  Haitian  Coast  Guard  escorted  our  boat  into  Port  au  Prince 
just  in  case  someone  jumped  overboard.  When  the  Haitian  au- 
thorities were  unloading  them,  they  were  very  sad.  They  had 
spent  their  whole  life  savings  to  get  on  that  boat  to  come  to 
America.  They  were  coming  back  to  nothing,  with  nowhere  to  go. 
The  captain  gave  some  mothers  diapers  and  baby  food  that  we 
had  on  the  boat.  A  couple  of  people  were  thankful  that  we  had 
helped  them,  but  very  few  were  grateful.  You  would  get  a  smile, 
usually  from  a  father  as  he  walked  off  the  boat  with  his  family. 
They  never  said  anything,  but  you  could  tell  by  the  look  on  their 
faces  that  they  were  grateful.  And  that's  cool  because  it  makes 
you  feel  good  that  you've  helped  somebody.  After  it  was  all  over, 
we  came  back  to  America.  I  felt  so  unworthy  of  the  lifestyle  I  lead 
here  after  seeing  how  the  Haitians  have  to  live. 

"I'm  sorry  it's  taken  me  so  long  to  talk  to  you  about  this,  but 
thank  you  for  being  here  and  listening  to  me,"  he  said. 

He  had  finally  been  able  to  talk  about  all  his  feelings-let  all 
the  pain  out  that  had  been  stored  inside.  He  was  able  to  explain 
to  her  why  a  pair  of  shoes  means  so  much  to  him  because  some 
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people  do  not  even  own  a  pair.  She  reached  out  and  touched  his 
hand  as  it  lay  on  the  table.  At  last,  she  realized  what  the  Coast 
Guard  men  actually  went  through  when  they  were  underway. 

The  following  week  as  she  was  walking  on  the  treadmill  at 
the  gym.  Headline  News  flashed  to  a  Coast  Guard  Cutter  rescu- 
ing Haitians  that  were  floating  in  a  sinking,  rickety  boat  only  a  few 
miles  off  of  the  coast  of  Miami.  The  scene  on  TV  made  her  heart 
drop  into  her  stomach,  for  she  knew  what  those  Coast  Guard 
men  were  going  to  encounter  within  the  next  few  days.  The  news 
flashed  to  the  next  current  event,  but  her  eyes  were  still  staring  at 
the  TV.  Ali  she  could  think  about  was  the  previous  report.  She 
c  osed  her  eyes,  while  saying  a  silent  prayer  for  the  people  of 
Haiti,  and  for  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Angela  Spitzer 
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Two  Octaves  on  Vocation 


Real  birds  would  stop  to  see  our  parakeets 
On  warm  days  when  they  could  fly  free 
Around  the  patio,  singing,  and  swooping, 
And  clinging  to  the  screen,  their  hearts  pumping 
Visibly  toward  an  inherited,  remembered  welkin. 
"Getting  in  touch  with  their  roots,"  said  Stephen, 
But  I  saw  their  pulsing  hearts  and  wild  eyes  and 
Knew  that  they  were  making  up  for  lost  time. 

Syzygy,  satellite  and  the  center  can  hold. 

A  course  proceeding  not  from  intent,  but  an  old, 

Omnipotent  precept.  The  ball  is  speared  away; 

The  pins  tumble  on  schedule;  the  figure  sways  and 

Assumes  a  pose:  triumphant  fencer.  The  sphere, 

A  mere  instrument  in  the  cosmic  symphony,  adheres 

To  course,  beats  through  the  darkness,  hums 

Into  the  conductor's  hand,  and  flourishes  back  into  rhythm. 


Donika  M.  Miller 
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Unattainable 


There  is  a  way 
of  obtaining  things 
which  seem 
unattainable 

or  at  least 
that's  what  I  hear 

there  is  always  a  risk 

of  course 

in  believing  that 

but  an  even  greater 

and  much  more  dangerous  risk 

in  not  believing  it 


Steven  Walker 
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Reflections 


Soft  sand  envelops  my  feet. 
Sinking  down 
Thinking  sound. 
Of  a  life  I  chose  to  lead. 
Of  feelings  and  futures. 
Like  fleeting  dust 
Scattered  upon  my  face. 
Each  particle  its  own  entity 
Creating  its  own  life 
Which  makes  mine  obsolete. 
Rock  bottom  is  reached. 
No  air  can  be  mustered 
Suffocation  immanent 


Chris  Ziegler 
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Goodbye  Again 


The  early  morning  light  was  filtering  in  the  windows  as  she 
sat  in  the  kitchen  and  microwaved  another  cup  of  water  for  tea. 
Tea  for  one,  she  thought,  it's  back  to  that  again.  She  wiped  the 
tear  from  her  cheek.  "Suck  it  up,  old  girl.  Don't  let  him  see  you 
cry."  She  spoke  aloud  to  no  one. 

She  poured  the  hot  water  into  the  cup  with  the  tea  bag, 
added  some  honey,  and  walked  into  the  foyer,  stopping  at  the 
sight  of  the  old  tan  suitcase.  His  suitcase  was  by  the  front  door, 
all  ready  to  go  away.  She  forced  herself  to  walk  away.  Sitting  in 
the  window  seat,  she  was  looking  out  the  picture  window  at  the 
front  lawn,  watching  the  night  slip  into  day.  She  finished  her  tea 
and  placed  the  cup  on  the  window  sill.  It  seemed  like  minutes 
before  she  felt  herself  floating  off  to  sleep  as  the  sun  shone  full  in 
the  window.  She  was  warmed  by  the  solar  rays,  and  the  heat 
lulled  her  into  a  daze.  Her  mind  took  her  back  a  year  before  when 
they  seemed  to  be  their  happiest.  How  did  everything  unravel  so 
fast?  Why  couldn't  she  stop  it?  She  always  hated  it  when  things 
were  beyond  her  control.  But  she  couldn't  say  she  didn't  know 
how  it  would  end.  She  knew.  She  was  told  over  and  over  again. 
But  you  always  think  it  will  happen  to  the  other  family,  the  other 
marriage. 

Carol  and  Ian  had  found  each  other  late  in  their  lives,  but  it 
was  like  they  had  been  together  for  decades.  She  always 
seemed  surprised  when  she  found  out  something  new  about  him 
because  she  thought  she  knew  him  so  well.  Carol  was  also  sur- 
prised that  at  times  he  didn't  seem  to  know  her  at  all.  He  would 
tell  her  how  or  what  she  was  thinking,  and  he  wasn't  even  close. 
How  could  he  be  so  far  off  the  mark?  Then  he'd  make  her  laugh, 
and  it  would  be  forgotten. 

He  always  picked  on  her  about  her  "controlling"  nature,  but 
secretly  that's  what  he  enjoyed  about  her.  She  always  had  every- 
thing prepared,  just  the  way  she  wanted  it;  then  something  would 
happen,  and  she'd  get  excited  because  it  was  the  unexpected. 
You'd  think  she'd  freak  out  over  the  routine  breaking  up,  but  she 
didn't.  She  was  almost  PollyAnna  in  her  dealings  with  adversity. 
One  time  she  had  an  angel  food  cake  break  in  half  when  she 
took  it  out  of  the  Bundt  pan.  She  took  some  fancy  glasses  out, 
added  strawberries,  broken  cake,  cool  whip  until  the  glasses 
were  full  and  topped  it  with  cool  whip  and  a  cherry.  No  one  ever 
knew. 

What  she  disliked — no — what  she  hated  about  him  was  his 
drinking.  She  watched  her  father  go  from  bar  to  bar,  woman  to 
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woman,  and  drink  after  drink  all  her  life.  She  watched  him  drink 
himself  to  death.  Ian  sat  with  her  for  the  three  days  it  took  her 
father  to  bleed  to  death. 

She  was  absolutely  a  social  drinker.  Ian,  she  felt,  had  a 
problem.  When  they  were  dating,  he'd  take  her  dancing  in  the 
clubs  and  to  parties  where  drinking  was  always  going  on.  She'd 
usually  quit  drinking  first,  and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  go 
she  was  sober.  The  night  he  totaled  his  new  truck  was  a  big 
wake  up  call  for  her.  He  said  it  was  for  him  also,  but  a  week  later 
he  was  back  to  his  same  routine.  She  became  so  stressed.  She 
knew  she  couldn't  watch  another  loved  one  die  like  that.  She  told 
him  how  she  wanted  it  and  what  she  wouldn't  accept  any  longer. 
She  was  sure  he'd  leave  her.  He  said  he'd  go  to  therapy  and 
they'd  work  it  out.  The  trust  was  damaged  so  severely.  Every 
time  he  left  the  house  without  her,  she  was  a  basket  case  until  he 
came  home  safe  and  she  could  tell  he  wasn't  drunk. 

Ian  needed  her  in  his  life  so  badly.  He  knew  her  all  his  life; 
before  he  met  her  he  knew  her.  He  was  waiting  for  her  so  he 
could  begin  to  live.  He  remembered  the  first  time  he  told  her  she 
was  beautiful.  She  looked  away.  He  couldn't  understand  what 
she  was  doing  until  one  day  she  told  him  she  knew  she  was 
okay-looking.  She  had  never  been  beautiful  and  he  didn't  have 
to  say  it.  He  looked  her  in  the  eye  and  told  her  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  all  others  paled  by  comparison.  She  tried  to  look 
away,  and  he  held  her  face  in  his  hands  and  made  her  look  at 
him.  And  he  said  it  again.  Finally,  she  accepted  with  the  words, 
"as  long  as  you  think  so." 

He  wasn't  handsome  in  the  made-for-TV  model  looks.  He 
had  small  features  and  was  surprisingly  strong  for  5'10".  She  al- 
ways wanted  him  to  wear  his  contacts,  so  she  could  look  at  the 
most  beautiful  moss  green  colored  eyes  she'd  ever  seen.  He  had 
a  great  nose  that  displayed  a  noble  character  from  past  genera- 
tions of  Irish  men.  His  brown  hair  was  thinning  and  showing 
some  gray.  He  had  the  most  delicious  lips  a  man  could  possibly 
have,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  those  lips.  His  kisses,  after  twenty 
years,  could  still  curl  her  toes  and  leave  her  breathless. 

She'd  never  felt  so  alone  in  her  life  as  she  did  in  those  last 
few  months.  The  sorrow  in  her  heart  showed  in  her  eyes.  She 
hid  the  tears  from  him,  but  he  could  hear  it  in  her  voice,  and  felt  it 
in  the  very  soul  of  him.  He  remembered  his  promise  to  her  that 
he'd  never  leave  her.  He  meant  it  then.  He'd  hurt  her  so  many 
times,  lied  to  her.  He  broke  her  heart,  and  always  promised  he'd 
do  better.  And  he  meant  it.  He  was  only  flesh  and  blood.  She  was 
so  much  stronger  than  he  was  in  those  ways. 

He  longed  to  wipe  the  tears  away  and  give  her  back  her 
smile.  The  fight  was  gone  from  his  spirit  now,  and  he  had  no  an- 
swers left,  only  questions.  Would  they  see  each  other?  Could  she 
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love  him  again?  Would  he  always  feel  so  lost?  Would  she  ever 
forgive  him  for  leaving  her? 

She  was  mad  at  her  father  for  years  after  he  died.  It  wasn't 
like  he  had  a  choice;  he  died.  She  was  so  angry  at  him.  She  said 
he  left  her  alone  in  this  world.  She  wasn't  in  control,  and  this  was 
a  very  scary  place.  She  didn't  like  it.  When  lan's  drinking  went 
beyond  her  borders,  she  would  watch  him  and  count  the  bottles 
in  the  trash.  Sometimes  she  would  tell  him  that  he'd  had  enough. 
He  wanted  to  argue,  but  then  he  always  knew  she  was  right.  He 
could  feel  her  thinking  about  him.  He  could  feel  the  energy  pull- 
ing him  to  her  even  now. 

"The  time  we  have,"  she  told  him  their  last  night  together, 
"is  worth  the  time  we  had." 

"I  will  miss  you  ...  so  .  .  .  much."  He  spoke  in  short  con- 
trolled steps,  while  fighting  back  the  tears  he'd  held  in  for  so  long. 
"I'm  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  you  like  this."  He  sobbed  big  gulp- 
ing tears.  He  cried  those  tears  when  his  momma  died,  when  his 
first  wife  had  walked  out  on  him,  and  he  cried  those  tears  of 
sweet  release  when  he  knew  he'd  found  love  once  more. 

"It's  not  forever,  just  for  a  little  while."  She  tried  to  smile,  and 
the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"I  don't  want  to  think  about  this.  If  I  think  about  it,  I'll  be  on 
my  knees,  and  I'll  beg  you  not  to  go.  I'll  say  horrible  things  to  you. 
I  don't  want  you  to  remember  me  like  that." 

She  finally  stopped  to  take  a  breath.  He  teased  her  for  talk- 
ing so  much.  She  put  on  her  best  smile  for  him  and  pleaded, 
"Let's  pretend  we  are  happy  and  none  of  this  has  happened.  Is 
there  something  I  can  get  you?"  she  asked  in  mock  innocence. 
He  had  to  smile  at  her.  It  would  have  been  wrong  not  to. 

"Would  you  lie  next  to  me,  please,  just  until  I  fall  asleep?" 
She  looked  at  this  man  she  had  loved  for  twenty  years  and  could 
deny  him  nothing.  She'd  spoiled  him,  and  he  spoiled  her.  She 
slipped  off  her  shoes  and  climbed  into  bed  next  to  him.  They 
spoke  awhile  until  she  heard  his  breathing  change  and  knew  as 
she  always  did  that  he  was  asleep.  She  knew  she  should  get  up. 
She  wanted  to  be  selfish.  She  wanted  her  time  with  him  for  a  little 
while  longer. 

She  heard  a  noise  and  opened  her  eyes  to  see  the  nurse 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  bed. 

The  candy  striper  seemed  a  little  startled  at  first  to  see  two 
people  in  bed.  She  read  the  chart.  The  code  DNR  and  "Terminal" 
caught  her  attention.  She  stared  at  the  couple.  She  figured  they 
were  in  their  fifties  or  sixties,  she  could  never  tell.  She  realized 
that  the  older  woman  was  watching  her.  Carol  didn't  smile,  or 
move.  She  just  watched  her  from  her  place  in  the  bed.  The 
younger  woman  went  about  her  duties  and  recorded  the  informa- 
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tion  on  the  chart.  She  decided  not  to  mention  how  she  found  the 
two  of  them.  The  older  woman  closed  her  eyes  and  began  a 
slight  purring  snore  that  didn't  bother  the  patient  at  all.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  door  the  student  nurse  reflected  if  she  would 
she  ever  find  a  love  like  theirs.  How  long  would  she  wait?  They 
must  have  been  married  a  long  time,  she  thought,  as  she  went 
about  her  other  work. 

Someone  was  in  the  room.  She  could  feel  the  air  move 
around  her.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  around.  The 
room  was  empty.  She  could  feel  them  there,  coming  in.  She 
knew  who  they  were.  She  knew  they  were  there  when  her  father 
died.  She  knew  they  were  waiting  to  take  him  home:  old  friends, 
his  momma,  little  sister,  his  father,  his  beloved  grandma,  and 
Auntie  Nina.  They  were  here.  She  knew  it  wouldn't  be  long.  She 
tried  to  wake  him,  and  he  wouldn't. 

She  awoke  from  her  dream,  her  memories.  She  looked 
around.  She  realized  he  was  really  gone.  She  had  brought  his 
clothes  home  from  the  hospital  in  the  same  suit  case.  She  left  it 
by  the  front  door  unwilling  to  look  at  it  at  4:00  a.m.  that  morning. 
She'd  fought  sleep  for  so  long  not  wanting  him  to  leave  her.  Now 
she  knew  her  husband,  her  lover,  her  best  friend  was  gone.  She 
had  nothing  and  no  one  to  console  her.  The  tears  began  to  flow 
uncontrollably.  She  felt  like  she  would  go  mad  from  the  weight  of 
this  sadness.  She  couldn't  breathe  from  the  clogged  sinus,  and 
she  reached  for  a  tissue  on  the  table.  She  saw  something  out- 
side— a  car.  It  was  Elizabeth's  car?  Elizabeth,  her  friend  from 
before  Ian,  was  watching  Carol  from  inside  the  car.  Carol  forgot 
about  herself  for  a  minute.  She  went  to  the  door,  and  her  friend 
stepped  out  of  the  Cadillac.  Resisting  the  desire  to  run,  she  fast- 
walked  to  Carol  and  embraced  her  old  friend. 

Carol  asked,  "How  long  have  you  been  there?" 

"For  several  hours." 

"  What  do  you  think  you're  doing  out  at  this  hour?"  Carol 
asked. 

"I  wanted  to  be  here  for  you.  I  didn't  want  to  intrude  on  your 
grief.  I  needed  to  be  close  enough  for  you  if  you  needed  me." 

"  We  have  to  say  goodbye  to  Ian  one  last  time,  Lizzy."  Her 
eyes  were  swollen.  "He  hates  goodbyes." 

Her  friend  put  her  arm  around  her  and  walked  her  back  into 
the  house.  "It's  just  for  a  little  while,  honey." 


Terry  Holifield 
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Late  for  Lunch 


It's  just  one  big  party  and  I'm  not  invited 
I  guess  the  invitation  didn't  get  here 
One  thing's  for  sure,  it's  late  or  not  coming 
By  now  the  table  is  set  and  the  music 
Has  begun  without  me 

What  colors  will  they  choose,  what  will 
Be  the  flower  of  choice  and  who  will 
Spike  the  punch  bowl?  It  will  all  go 
On  without  my  laugh  or  nervous  twitch 
No  one  to  dance  with  me  tonight 

They  chose  the  cornish  hen  was  all 
The  talk  around  town  the  next  day 
I  smile  and  nod  and  act  as  if  I  know 
As  if  someone  sent  me  notice  and 
Indeed  I  was  there 


Heather  Klusendorf 
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A  Letter  From  My  Mom 


Dear  son, 

It  seems  that  you  have  been 
Doing  pretty  well  since  my 
Early  departure  not 
Very  long  ago 

All  you  did  was  cry  when 
You  found  out  what  happened, 
But  that's  okay,  crying  is  good 

You  took  it  the  hardest 
I  guess  since  you  were  the 
Oldest — but  I'm  glad 
You  didn't  let  your  sister 
See  you  like  that. 

You  are  an  influence  on  her, 
And  she  looks  up  to  you. 
Help  her  out  at  all  times — 
When  she  is  in  trouble  and 
When  she  is  not. 

I  know  life  can  be  tough. 

That  should  be  nothing  new  for  you. 

I'm  glad  you  finally  accepted 

Your  new  mom — 

I  sent  her  to  you. 

I'm  looking  out  for  you, 
Your  sister,  dad,  and  his 
New  wife — 

So  you  all  can  be  happy 
As  I  am  with  your  new  life. 
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Live  a  good  life, 
Let  your  dad  teach  you 
How  to  be  a  good  man, 
Grow  older  and  wiser, 
Find  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
marry  her,  have  kids. 
I  will  help  you  find  a 
New  life 


Jermel  Council 


Portrait  of  a  Gentleman 


Uncle  Warren  and  my  mother  go  out  about  once  a  week. 
They  have  known  each  other  over  half  a  century.  My  father's 
brother  was  married  to  Uncle  Warren's  sister.  All  of  them  are 
dead  now,  including  my  dad  and  Uncle  Warren's  wife.  Just  he 
and  my  mom  are  left  of  that  entire  generation.  He  is  still  very  dig- 
nified, but  aged  and  much  too  thin. 

They  go  to  the  Battery  in  downtown  Charleston,  as  well  as 
Hampton  Park-old  haunts  from  their  younger  days.  My  mother 
drives;  he  has  stopped  asking  about  his  car.  They  sit  at  the  Bat- 
tery and  watch  the  sailboats.  Once  an  avid  sailor,  he  comments, 
"They  shouldn't  be  sailing  out  there  today.  It's  too  windy."  They 
mostly  sit  and  observe  the  water,  the  boats,  the  sky,  the  people 
walking  along  the  Battery,  and  James  Island  across  the  harbor- 
where  they  both  had  lived,  and  my  mom  still  does.  He  says  or 
asks  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  At  Hampton  Park,  they  get 
out  and  walk  a  little,  two  old  friends  who  share  so  many  memo- 
ries from  way  back. 

Then  they  go  for  ice  cream.  He  always  gets  vanilla.  Em- 
barrassed, he  says  in  his  gentle  voice,  "I'm  sorry,  I  don't  seem  to 
have  any  money."  My  mother  says,  "That's  all  right,  I  do.  I'll  treat 
you."  Their  weekly  excursion.  Their  custom,  their  ritual.  Then 
she  drives  him  to  his  "home."  She  goes  in  for  awhile. 

A  man  walks  down  the  hall  wearing  no  pants.  Uncle  War- 
ren, always  a  true  gentleman,  says,  "Let's  go  down  this  way 
[away  from  the  man]  where  we  can  visit."  Then  he  says,  "Did 
you  see  that?  They  ought  to  put  him  somewhere.  There  are 
places  to  put  people  like  him!" 

Uncle  Warren  walks  slowly  away,  his  hospital  slippers  scuff- 
ing the  green  linoleum  of  the  ward's  hall. 


Terry  Stone 
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Smoking  Lounge 


With  each  stroke  of  my  rag, 
our  acquaintanceship  grows— 
each  crack, 

each  dust  collecting  corner, 
becomes  as  touch-familiar 
as  lovers'  skin.  The  tabletops 
greet  me  in  their  formica 
silence,  only  the  briefest  sighs 
escape  beneath  my  hand. 

I've  reconciled  the  wreckage 

of  the  smack-flat  tile, 

the  mud  and  the  shredded  paper. 

I've  rubbed  it,  slapped  cracked  hands, 

and  coaxed  from  it  a  shine. 

It  shines  back  obligingly. 

I've  overturned  the  ashtrays 

and  watched  the  smoke  from 

their  pretentious  mouths,  filling 

the  room  like  important  thoughts. 

So  let  them  comfortably 

kill  themselves. 


Donika  M.  Miller 


The  Road  to  Providence 


Canadians  meet  the  winter  with  a  proud  and  self-defining 
sense  of  toughness.  Communities  congregate  together  in  arenas 
all  over  Southern  Ontario  to  eat  breakfast  pastries  and  drink  cof- 
fee in  their  comfy  warmest.  Hockey  arenas  in  the  North  have  all 
the  rural  charm  of  a  well-kept  barn  at  a  Christmas  tree  nursery. 
When  civic  heroes  like  Ken  Giles,  Terry  Miller,  Jim  Archdieken, 
and  Chris  Gibson  die,  their  names  are  memorialized  on  hockey 
arenas.  Younger  sisters  with  pony  tails  and  rosy  cheeks  streak 
and  careen  through  open  spaces  and  snack  bar  lines,  with  their 
mittens  tied  together  through  their  jacket  sleeves.  Little  hockey 
players  lug  around  equipment  bags  bigger  than  they  are,  while 
fathers  stand  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  watching  their 
sons  learn  to  pull  their  weight.  Mothers  wave  goodbye  at  dress- 
ing room  doors  and  provide  infinite  support  and  compassion 
amidst  a  lot  of  masculine  indifference.  Arenas  are  where  families 
and  entire  communities  equip  their  sons  and  daughters  with  the 
character,  integrity,  and  toughness  necessary  to  make  it  through 
the  harsh  Canadian  winters. 

In  the  hockey  season  of  1989-90,  a  new  family  began  at- 
tending Terry  Miller  Arena  on  Saturday  mornings.  Henny  and 
Patricia  Vanek  moved  from  Montreal  to  Brampton  in  the  middle  of 
hockey  season.  Their  only  son,  Jamie,  was  a  goalie  prodigy.  He 
was  clearly  too  good  for  our  mediocre  league,  but  the  big  team 
had  already  set  its  roster.  Jamie's  team  bullied  the  league  like 
little  Napoleons.  They  waltzed  through  the  championship  with 
ease  that  year.  In  1 990-91 ,  Jamie  got  called  up  to  the  big  team, 
and  I  would  never  play  organized  hockey  with  him  again. 

Jamie  and  I  were  both  raised  the  same  way,  and  our  fami- 
lies were  similar.  Our  fathers  would  come  home  from  work  on  a 
weekday  weary  and  tired,  and  we  would  meet  them  at  the  front 
door  ready  to  go  with  our  equipment  bags  on  our  shoulders.  We 
would  spin  our  fathers  around,  and  they  would  haul  their  aching 
bodies  to  the  hockey  arena.  Mr.  Vanek  slugged  around  heavy 
canisters  of  C02  for  his  own  fire  protection  company,  and  my 
father  sold  safety  equipment  at  factories  all  over  Ontario.  Mr. 
Vanek  had  bad  knees  from  jumping  out  of  airplanes  when  he  was 
younger,  and  my  father  rode  motorcycles  in  high  school.  They 
would  spend  countless  hours  propped  up  against  the  wooden 
bleachers  eating  peanuts  and  talking  about  sports,  work,  or  the 
government,  and  collectively  appreciating  the  day's  work. 

Our  mothers  would  sit  together  in  cold  arenas  and  tell  funny 
stories  about  their  husbands.  We  demanded  more  from  our 
mothers  than  we  did  from  our  fathers,  and  they  worked  just  as 
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much.  Mothers  would  keep  track  of  every  game,  not  because 
they  liked  hockey,  but  because  they  loved  their  children.  They 
would  keep  track  of  tiny  details  like  expressions  and  smiles  so 
they  could  tell  grandparents  and  relatives  about  them  on  the  holi- 
days. Our  mothers  would  be  sure  to  point  out  every  positive  step 
that  we  made  during  our  lives.  After  our  hockey  games,  we 
would  mope  across  slushy  parking  lots  looking  down  at  our  feet. 

We'd  say  we'd  played  bad.  "I  hardly  got  to  touch  the  puck." 

Mothers  would  always  respond,  "That  doesn't  matter,  I  love 
watching  you  skate." 

Our  fathers  exude  manhood,  and  we  strive  to  be  like  them. 
They  stood  at  the  finish  line  of  our  adolescent  lives  so  we  could 
see  how  far  we  had  to  go.  As  we  grew  up,  our  mothers  ran  every 
step  of  the  race,  pushing  us  from  behind  and  picking  us  up  when 
we  fell. 

I  quit  playing  hockey  in  1992,  but  I  would  go  watch  Jamie 
play  for  the  Brampton  Capitals  at  Memorial  Arena.  He  was  the 
best  goalie  in  the  city,  and  I  would  sit  with  the  other  hockey  "has 
beens"  to  cheer  him  on.  In  1995  I  left  for  college,  and  Jamie 
stayed  in  Brampton  playing  hockey.  Jamie  was  doing  well,  and 
he  had  acquired  some  local  recognition.  Jamie  never  put  much 
effort  into  school,  and  his  grades  were  never  very  good.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Vanek  made  Jamie  take  classes  to  raise  his  grades. 
She  pushed  him  through  his  studies.  She  poured  her  entire  be- 
ing into  lifting  her  only  child.  In  1998  the  Vaneks  received  two 
bits  of  news;  Jamie  had  been  accepted  to  Providence  College  to 
play  hockey,  and  Mrs.  Vanek  had  been  diagnosed  with  colon 
cancer. 

I  knew  Jamie  would  go  off  to  college  some  day,  but  the 
news  of  Mrs.  Vanek's  illness  shocked  me.  Mrs.  Vanek  was  a 
vibrant  lady.  She  enjoyed  working  at  the  A  &  P  where  she 
stocked  shelves  and  managed  the  check  out  lines.  She  still  had 
the  smiling  eyes  of  a  high  school  sweetheart  in  her  late  forties. 
She  was  an  avid  reader  of  Reader's  Digest  and  Canadian  Living 
magazines,  which  she  would  snag  from  her  check  out  lines  at  the 
grocery  store.  She  was  a  vigorous  homemaker.  When  the 
Vaneks  moved  into  their  first  house  on  Skegby  road,  Mr.  Vanek 
was  disappointed  with  the  building  and  with  the  neighborhood. 
However,  Mrs.  Vanek  decorated  the  interior  and  replaced  an  old 
outside  wall  with  glass  blocks  that  let  a  brilliant  natural  light  into 
the  kitchen  like  a  stained  glass  window  in  a  church.  The  Vaneks 
moved  to  a  nicer  house  in  a  better  neighborhood,  but  Mrs.  Vanek 
brought  that  place  a  long  way. 

Mrs.  Vanek  underwent  chemotherapy  throughout  the  fall 
months.  She  came  home  from  the  hospital  exhausted  on  most 
days,  and  then  she  began  packing  Jamie's  stuff  for  school.  Ja- 
mie's acceptance  to  Providence  gave  Mrs.  Vanek  an  abundant 
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energy  despite  her  sickness.  She  would  shuffle  and  slide  boxes 
off  shelves  and  into  closets.  Her  arms  would  flail  frantically,  full 
of  underwear  and  shaving  kits,  as  if  she  were  a  participant  in  a 
tribal  rain  dance.  Because  of  the  chemotherapy  and  the  incision 
in  her  stomach,  Mrs.  Vanek  could  not  make  the  trip  to  Provi- 
dence. She  color  coordinated  all  of  Jamie's  things  in  Rubber- 
maid containers  so  that  her  men  could  understand  the  genius  of 
her  packing  when  they  got  there.  Mrs.  Vanek  kissed  Jamie  off  on 
a  bittersweet  September  morning. 

I  heard  that  Mrs.  Vanek  went  into  remission  near  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  we  all  rejoiced.  Jamie  came  home  from  school  in 
the  spring  of  1999,  and  everything  was  fine.  We  visited  the 
Vaneks  to  celebrate  the  news.  We  all  talked  on  their  back  patio 
as  the  sun  went  down  on  a  spring  night.  Mrs.  Vanek  laughed  as 
we  talked  about  old  times.  The  entire  evening  had  a  kind  of  for- 
mality to  it.  We  would  usually  just  leave  their  house,  but  that  time 
I  shook  hands  with  the  men  and  gave  Mrs.  Vanek  a  hug.  That 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Vanek. 

On  October  21 ,  1999  I  received  a  message  on  my  answer- 
ing machine  at  school.  The  message  said  that  Mrs.  Vanek  was 
in  the  hospital  and  things  didn't  look  good.  The  news  was  horrify- 
ing. Mrs.  Vanek  beat  one  form  of  cancer,  but  she  did  not  tell  any- 
one that  there  was  another  terminal  form  of  cancer  destroying 
her  liver.  Information  came  in  short  telephone  conversations  with 
my  friends  and  family.  Jamie  flew  home  from  school,  and  he  ar- 
rived in  Toronto  early  on  Sunday  morning.  We  all  learned  that 
Mrs.  Vanek  died  on  the  night  of  Saturday  October  23,  1999.  Mrs. 
Vanek  always  got  so  excited  when  Jamie  was  coming  home. 

The  funeral  was  on  the  following  Tuesday.  I  talked  to  my 
mother  on  the  phone,  and  she  said  that  "Forever  Young"  by  Rod 
Stewart  was  played  at  Mrs.  Vanek's  request.  Mr.  Vanek  was 
heartbroken  and  told  my  father  that  "he  needed  some  time." 
Their  25th  wedding  anniversary  would  have  fallen  on  the 
Wednesday  after  the  funeral.  Mr.  Vanek  loved  to  surprise  his 
family  with  gifts.  One  time,  He  bought  Mrs.  Vanek  a  Dodge 
Stealth  with  her  initials,  "PV,"  on  the  license  plate.  On  her  birth- 
day he  surprised  her  with  two  plane  tickets  and  cruise  reserva- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  If  I  know  Mr.  Vanek,  he  probably  had 
something  magnificent  up  his  sleeve. 

Mr.  Vanek  will  make  the  drive  from  Brampton  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  quite  a  bit  this  winter.  Driving  through  the 
northeast  at  this  time  of  year  can  be  a  bleak  and  dreary  experi- 
ence. The  road  is  long,  and  he  will  have  a  lot  of  time  to  reflect  on 
things.  Mrs.  Vanek  got  to  visit  the  campus  of  Providence  College 
once  in  the  winter  of  1998.  It  was  the  most  joyful  time  of  her  ill- 
ness. She  looked  inward  and  outward  and  all  around  her,  and 
she  knew  that  everything  would  be  okay.  Mr.  Vanek  will  watch 
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Jamie  play  hockey  at  yet  another  arena.  Only  this  time  he  will  be 
watching  alone.  I  can  see  Mr.  Vanek  looking  down  on  his  son  in 
the  spotlight,  standing  solemnly  in  a  sea  of  careless  college  fa- 
natics. Jamie  is  a  living  reminder  of  Mrs.  Vanek's  rare  ability  to 
raise  a  person  to  a  higher  level  of  being.  We  all  pray  that  she  will 
be  raised  as  well.  Canadians  will  meet  the  harsh  winter  with  a 
proud  and  self-defining  sense  of  toughness. 


Jason  Corrigale 
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Victimless  Crimes 


Send  in  the  clowns 

And  have  them  bring  pie. 

1  really  don't  care  for  pie. 

There's  needlepoint  and  football  mothers, 

And  that  is  certainly  enough 

For  most  of  us. 

Are  you  in  there  somewhere? 
Or  is  that  you  right  on  top? 
I  guess  it  is. 

Is  there  hope  of  survival  in  my  satellite  world 

Without  team  sports? 

I  hope  our  orbits  don't  cross  paths; 

I  don't  want  to  ruin 

Your  ravioli  and  bumper  stickers  life. 


Mandy  Rudloff 
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Dark  Memories 


They  broke  down  the  doors, 
Took  us  from  our  homes, 
And  ripped  our  children 
From  our  breasts. 
Confused  and  frightened, 
We  were  herded  like  sheep 
Onto  a  train 

Bound  for  the  end  of  the  line. 
When  we  arrived, 
Death  met  us, 
Breathed  on  us, 
Embraced  the  weak, 
And  smiled  patiently 
At  the  strong. 
The  brick  walls 
Blocked  our  freedom, 
The  rusty  barb-wire 
Twisted  around  our  spirits. 
While  Death  continued 
To  drag  some  away, 
The  rest  of  us  carried  him 
On  our  frail  shoulders, 
His  weight  turning  us  into 
Transparent  epidermis  sacks 
Of  dry  pine  needles. 
Now  years  later, 
We  are  free. 
Free  to  worship, 
Free  to  be  who  we  are, 
Free  to  relive  the  nightmare 
Every  night  in  our  sleep. 
The  brick  walls  are  gone, 
But  the  barb-wire  remains 
As  real  as  the  numbers 
On  our  arms. 


Angel  Johnson 


Petals 


Yanking,  pulling,  tearing  joy, 

this  childish  game  of  old, 

young  fingers,  soft  and  anxious — 

petals  of  silvery  white 

swirling 

softly 

to 

her 

feet... 

quietly  she  whispers: 
"He  loves  me..." 
"He  loves  me  not..." 


Heather  Falco 
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Bloom 


Angel  Johnson 


Some  Lines  on  the  Art  of  Baking 


An  exact  time  you  could 

not  extract  from  her  with  regard 

to  the  baking  of  bread. 

Her  gestation  was  measured 

by  grotesque  familiarity  with  each  phase 

of  the  chrysalis  instead. 

From  when  it  first  suggests 

its  final  shape,  but  with  oh  maybe 

five  more  minutes, 

It  inflates  to  a  super-hero 

version  of  itself,  anomalous  with  the  real 

world.  She  begins  to  recite 

a  story  to  herself  about 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  bread's 
inevitable  fate  to 
contract  when 
delivered  from  the  oven. 


Donika  M.  Miller 
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A  Day  Before 


A  day  before  Easter, 
a  day  after  life, 
giving  rise, 

a  terrible  beauty  is  born. 

What  Becomes  You 

shall  never  become  me. 

I  will  lie  in  the  grave, 

and  sweat  cold  chilling  rain 

before  her  timorous  affliction 

can  curse  the  blood  of  my  fading  childhood. 


Chris  Ziegler 


Sonnet:  The  Restraints  of  Art 


Why  must  her  beauty,  under  garment,  hide? 
Why  tame  it  with  such  tasteless  threads  of  wool? 
We  cast  our  clothes,  as  one,  with  love  aside. 
And  now  we're  able  to  enjoy  in  full, 
The  love  which  only  lovers  ever  feel. 
The  light  falls  gently  on  her  blushing  skin 
And  her  warm  canvas  effortlessly  deals 
More  beauty  than  an  artist  hopes  to  win 
The  world  surrounding  melts  into  a  blur. 
Ensnare  our  bodies  like  a  ball  of  twine. 
Now,  after  passion,  ebbs  all  sound  and  stir; 
My  heart  is  yours,  and  yours  is  next  to  mine. 
O'Keefe  may  capture  passion  with  her  paint, 
But  ours  knows  absolutely  no  restraint. 


Heinz  Geist 
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Simplicity 


Sometimes 
it  seems 

there's  nothing  simple 
but  truly 

there's  nothing  all  that  complicated 
we  cry 

until  we  learn  to  laugh 
we  fall 

until  we  learn  to  stand 

we  remain  silently  unsuccessful 

until  we  learn  to  ask 

and  though  we're  always  prone  to  falling 
and  though  we're  sure  to  cry  again 
we  are  unstoppable 

holding  within  us  an  endless  power  source 
great  potential 

needing  only  faith  and  great  effort  to  succeed 


Steven  Walker 


Three  Months  and  Ten  Days 


And  this  is  marriage  spinning  its  web, 

Three  months  and  ten  days  is  all  it  took. 

Your  milky  eyes  are  blinded  by  you  and 

My  wants  and  needs  die  on  my  quivering  lips,  an 

Ignored  smile  sucked  into  the  dusty  corner 

Of  some  old  room  with  a  shattered  light  bulb 

Covered  with  tears  curling  around  my  heart. 

Am  I  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  hiding 

Under  the  bed  of  my  mother's  womb  telling 

Me  it's  not  my  fault  but  the  evil  Bacchus  stepping 

On  another  grape,  filling  his  cup  to  the  brim? 


Heather  Klusdendorf 
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The  Day  We  Met 


November  17,  1979,  started  as  a  typical  Saturday.  I 
begged  my  mom  to  take  me  roller  skating  and  promised  every- 
thing from  a  clean  room  to  washing  her  car.  She  finally  relented, 
I  suspect,  just  to  shut  me  up.  My  best  friend  Carolyn  and  I  loved 
to  roller  skate.  At  sixteen  years  old  in  1979  in  Federal  Way, 
Washington,  the  place  to  be  for  teenagers  was  Tiffany's  Roller 
Skating  Rink. 

My  friend  Carolyn  and  I  had  a  few  rituals  that  we  went 
through  in  preparing  to  go  roller-skating.  We  had  to  find  our  tight- 
est pair  of  jeans  and  take  turns  lying  on  the  bed  and  zipping  each 
other  in,  sometimes  with  a  pair  of  pliers.  My  mother  would  laugh 
and  say  one  day  I  would  be  embarrassed  when  my  jeans  split 
open  in  the  middle  of  the  rink.  I  was  a  teen-age  girl  anticipating 
meeting  teen-age  boys,  so  the  thought  of  my  jeans  betraying  me 
never  entered  my  mind.  Next  we  would  do  each  other's  makeup. 
In  1979,  the  "coolest"  girls  wore  baby  blue  eye  shadow,  curled 
eyelashes,  and  cotton  candy  pink  lip-gloss. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  skating  rink  that  afternoon  we  sur- 
veyed the  rink  to  see  if  anyone  we  knew  was  there.  There  were 
a  few  regulars,  but  no  one  too  interesting.  Then  I  saw  him.  I  still 
can  imagine  now  how  I  heard  the  music  playing  some  corny  love 
song.  When  our  eyes  met,  my  heart  jumped,  and  my  pulse  be- 
gan to  race.  I  pointed  him  out  to  Carolyn  and  told  her  that  who- 
ever he  was  he  must  be  the  cutest  boy  I'd  ever  seen. 

Carolyn,  being  my  best  friend,  saw  the  opportunity  to  em- 
barrass me  by  asking  him  to  skate  a  trio  when  three  people  skate 
together.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her  approach  him,  my  palms  started 
to  get  sweaty,  I  was  light-headed,  and  felt  as  though  I  might  faint. 
I  leaned  against  the  banister  for  support.  My  terror  increased  as 
they  skated  together  over  to  where  I  was  leaning  against  the  ban- 
ister. I  could  not  move  for  fear  of  my  mother's  curse.  I  could 
imagine  my  tight  jeans  ripping  wide  open  as  my  mother  had 
warned.  Panic  gripped  me,  and  I  opened  my  mouth,  but  no  words 
came  forth.  He  commented  that  he  usually  was  very  quiet,  but 
for  some  reason  in  that  moment  he  kept  talking.  I  thought  that 
was  very  ironic.  Usually,  I  was  the  one  prone  to  rambling.  Caro- 
lyn asked  him  his  name,  and  he  told  us  it  was  Greg. 

"Oh,  I  have  a  brother  named  Rick."  I  said,  thinking  he  had 
said  Rick,  and  we  had  something  in  common. 

He  gave  me  a  strange  look  and  said,  "My  name  is  Greg." 

I  was  so  flustered  I  almost  tripped  over  my  own  feet,  and 
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Greg  had  to  catch  me  as  I  stumbled.  I  thought  he  probably  was 
wishing  he  had  said  no  to  Carolyn  when  she  had  asked  him  to 
skate.  But  he  smiled  at  me  and  told  me  I  was  cute. 

As  the  song  played  on,  all  I  could  see  was  his  perfectly 
feathered  blond  hair  and  his  green  eyes.  When  the  song  finished 
and  the  announcer  proclaimed  "all  skate"  again,  I  felt  my  heart 
sink.  Then  Greg  looked  at  me  with  his  green  eyes  and  said,  "Do 
you  mind  if  I  keep  this  for  a  while,"  referring  to  my  hand.  My 
heart  skipped  a  beat.  The  deejay  played  the  song  "Babe"  by 
STYX,  and  he  sang  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  skating  rink. 
"Babe"  became  our  song. 

That  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  I  gave  Greg  my  hand 
officially  on  August  14,  1982.  Greg  and  I  have  three  beautiful 
teenage  daughters  now--Melissa,  Nichole,  and  Donna.  They  all 
have  their  daddy's  blond  hair  and  my  blue  eyes.  Greg  sang 
"Babe"  to  me  last  summer  at  my  family  reunion.  Some  of  my 
family  thought  he  was  corny,  but  he  made  my  heart  skip  a  beat 
again.  I  think  my  palms  may  have  even  been  a  little  sweaty  too. 


Patti  Pergakis 
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Connected  Generations 

Armed  with  a  Mason  jar, 

She  races  off  the  porch 

And  into  the  backyard. 

In  the  summer  evening  symphony 

Of  crickets  and  tree  frogs, 

She  jumps  and  runs 

Barefoot  in  the  cool  grass, 

Trying  to  capture  the  flashing  lights 

Before  the  sun  sets  completely 

And  the  air  becomes  too  sticky. 

Proudly  presenting  me  with  her 

Homemade  lantern, 

I  smile  in  remembrance 

Of  being  a  girl, 

Armed  with  a  Mason  jar. 


Angel  Johnson 


A  History  of  Our  Earth 


One  day 

the  sun  awoke,  and  cheerfully  rose; 
one  day  when  the  earth  was  green. 

And  lively  it  was,  and  young  and  fresh — 
the  sun  smiled  down, 
spreading  warmth  and  vitality 
through  all  it  embraced. 

Once  the  earth  gave  abundant  life. 

The  sun  rose  still,  as  did  the  heat 

and  the  sweat  and  the  toil 

of  the  monsters — 

sharp  and  steel-hearted. 

At  mid-day  they  began  their  work: 

hazing  the  earth  with  gray 

smoke  and  dingy  dust  blinding  the  sun. 

The  noise  swallowed  the  melody 
of  the  earth, 

forcing  the  birds  to  move  on 
with  their  bright  and  happy  songs. 
All  gone. 

The  rumbling,  roaring,  violent  clamor 
shook  the  trees  and  humbled  them. 
It  knocked  them  to  their  knees. 

One  day 

the  sun  went  down. 

The  haze  on  the  horizon  dyed 
the  "natural  hue" 

pink  and  red — those  violent  colors 
sent  the  sun  to  bed 
to  dream  of  days  gone  by, 
when  the  world  spoke  in  kind 
and  gentle  phrases. 
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Once  the  earth  gave  abundant  life. 

The  intrusion  of  gray: 
the  cessation  of  green — 
although  some  may  be  preserved 
at  the  museum  of  history. 

The  monsters  of  darkness 
force  me  to  lie  down 
in  paved  pastures, 
they  lead  me  beside 
the  still  synthetic  streams. 
They  destroyeth  my  soul. 


Heather  Falco 
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